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2 EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


TO MEMBERS: 

Before this issue of The Journal 
arrives you should have received a 
copy of the volume containing the 
proceedings of the conference held in 
Pittsburgh last spring. Great care 
and considerable expense has been 
involved in the producing of this 
volume. The material is attractively 
printed and carefully distributed 
with helpful headings. Then there 
is a very complete index so that you 
can in a few minutes find in various 
parts of the volume significant dis- 
cussions of important topics. We 
hope you will be pleased with this 
book and that you will aid in having 
it widely consulted. Recommend it 
to your friends in our profession. 
They may obtain further details re- 
garding the contents from material 
which follows. 





A VALUABLE BOOK 

Consider the contents of the vol- 
ume of the proceedings of the 1915 
Conference of Music Supervisors. 
If you feel it is worth your having 
send a dollar for it to the Treasurer 
and get it by paying membership 
dues as he directs in the next article. 
After some introductory items con- 
cerning the constitution, the officers 
etc., the following matters appear: 

Secretary’s General Survey of 
Pittsburgh Meeting. 

Reports of Commitéees: On Reso- 
lutions; On Pictures Relating to 
Music (with list of 50 pictures suit- 
able for school or home. ) 

Report of Editor of Music Super- 
visors’ Bulletin. 


Report of Treasurer. 
Financial 
Bulletin. 


Report of Editor of 


List of Members, with addresses 
(400 names). 

Address of Welcome by Dr. W. M. 
Davidson. 


Response by President A. W. 
Mason. 
Address by Prof. Earl Barnes: 


Relation of Rhythmic Exercises to 
Music in the Education of the Fu- 
ture. 

Address by W. P. Kent: Music for 
Every Man: Suggestions for Courses 
in Music Appreciation (with a plate 
embodying numerous illustrations. ) 

Address by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation P. P. Claxton: The Place of 
Music in National Education. 

Program of The Chaplet of Pan. 

Discussion of Pittsburgh School 
Musie by Will Earhart and others. 

Ultimate Ends in Public School 
Music Teaching. Addresses by Karl 
Gehrkens, Julia E. Crane, T. P. Gid- 
dings, C. H. Farnsworth, J. 'W. Beat- 
tie and G. O. Bowen. General Dis- 
cussion. 

Community Music in its Relation 
to the Supervisor of Music. Ad- 
dresses by P. W. Dykema, F. A. 
Beach, E. B. Gordon, Beulah Hoot- 
man, E. M. Hahnel, A. S. Osborn, 
W. P. Kent, Alice C. Inskeep, and 
KE. L. Coburn. 

School Credits for Music Study. 
Addresses by Osbourne McConathy, 
H. D. Sleeper, W. O. Miessner, C. 
H. Miller and C. H. Farnsworth. 

Classification of Childrens’ Voices. 
Address by Hollis Dann. General 
Discussion. 

At the close there is a carefully 
worked out index, in which the 190 
titles enable the reader to find quick- 
ly all the matter pertaining to the 
numerous topics touched on in the 
volume. 

















OUR CIRCULATION LIST 

After many days’ work by two peo- 
ple, carefully comparing lists by dif- 
ferent publishers we have finally 
completed the circulation list for the 
1915-16 Journal. There are about 
5,800 names and still we are not sure 
we have included everybody who is 
interested in public school music, 
and is therefore entitled to receive 
this magazine free of charge. If you 
know of anyone who has been ne- 
glected inform the editor, stating 
what numbers of this or last year, 
are missing. So long as the funds and 
back numbers hold out all demands 
will be complied with. 





A WORD FROM OUR 
TREASURER 

Many readers of the “Journal” are 
not yet registered as members of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence, which is directly responsible 
for this publication. To those who 
are favorably impressed with the 
“Journal” as a Supervisors’ Maga- 
zine, and we know there are many, 
we would recommend a considera- 
tion of the Conference. The organ- 
ization meets annually, and the prac- 
tical demonstration of public school 
music work together with the ad- 
dresses and discussions that occupy 
about a week’s time makes the meet- 
ing a veritable “school” for the live 
Supervisor. Of course there is some 
expense incurred by those who at- 
tend the meetings, but all feel amply 
repaid for the outlay. 

It seems to me, though, that every 
supervisor shou’d get some benefit 
from the conference by securing a 
copy of the book of proceedings. 
This book will be sent to all members 
first, and all copies remaining will 
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be sold. The membership dues are 
$2.00 to register and $1.00 annually 
thereafter. Please do not send one 
dollar for 1915 dues if you did not 
pay 1914 dues. “Annual dues” 
means continuous membership. Al! 
sending two dollars to join the con- 
ference will be registered as members 
for 1915 and will receive this year’s 
book unless otherwise requested. 

he 1916 meeting promises to be 
the best yet and we should enter 
upon it with a largely increased list 
of members. Get busy now. Mail 


your application to James Mcllroy, 
Treasurer, 3001 Cliff St., McKees- 
port, Pa. 














CONSIDERING THE RESIDUE. 


In all of the grades we teach many 
songs which for various reasons, 
some of them good, some otherwise, 
we know will soon drop out of the 
child’s life. Are we making definite 
plans for a number that will be re- 
tained from year to year and that 
will be suitable for later adult life? 
Such songs as these form the best 
nucleus for singing in the home by 
the entire family. Go through your 
list of song material and see if it 
includes a few songs in each grade 
which the children’s father and 
mother would enjoy singing—not 
for the child’s sake but for their 
own. Starting with three songs of 
such a character in the first grade 
and adding three or four or more in 
each of the succeding grades, the 
graduate of the eight grades would 
have a supply of forty or fifty songs 
suitable for general and community 
singing. Our American people are 
willing enough to sing: all they need 
is to be provided with a body of 
songs which they know by heart. 
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The Relation of Rhythmic Activity to Music in the 


Education of the Future. 
By EARL BARNES. 


(Editor’s Note: There are printed below passages from the sig- 
nificant address by Professor Earl Barnes which he delivered at our 
Conference in Pittsburgh. He aroused so much interest at the after- 
noon meeting that he was asked to continue the subject at the round 
table discussion which followed the banquet in the evening. Here only 
the necessity of carrying out programmed events was able to stop the 
lively discussion which this able speaker called forth. The full text of 
Professor Barnes’ address is printed in ..e volume of our proceedings 
which may be obtained according to the information given in the editor- 





ial comments on pages two and three—P. W. D.) 


Now let us consider the failure of 
music to function in the daily life of 
the children. Students who have ap- 


proached music psychologically have 


nearly always been driven back to 
consider its physiological basis in 
rhythm, and it is this position which 
I shall take. The place of rhythm in 
cosmic philosophy had been many 
times expounded. (See Herbert 
Spencer in “First Principles”). 
Probably all energy is rhythmic and 
cadenced. Everywhere is motion 
and probably this motion is never 
continuous. The music of the spheres 
is no idle phrase for the continuity 
of the movement of each of the heav- 
enly bodies is regularly broken as it 
approaches or recedes from other at- 
tractive bodies. This rhythmic move- 
ment of the earth gives us the regu- 
lar sequence of the seasons, which 
gives us the rhythm of vegetation 
and, combined with the regular re- 
turn of night and day, it largely reg- 
ulates animal habits. 

Within the body we have not only 
the rhythmic rise and fall of cellular 
conditions due to the tire of work 
and play, to eating and the like, but 


-jective worlds about them. 


also the varied rhythms of breathing, 
circulation, digestion and assimila- 
tion. The muscular system natur- 
ally responds to rhythmic sequences 
and in untrained children the appear- 
ance of these can be observed as they 
come successively into function. 
* * * * 

If, then, we can train children in 
the correct harmonies of music we 
shall prepare their bodies and minds 
to respond sympathetically to the 
rhythms of the objective and the sub- 
Con- 
versely if we can train their bodies 
and minds to respond to universal 
principles of rhythm, we shall pre- 
pare them to appreciate, to execute 
and to create music. 

* * » * 

Here and there leaders are point- 
ing the way to a new synthesis of 
rhythmic activities. In 1892, Emil 
Jacques Daleroze, professor of har- 
mony at Geneva Conservatory, began 
working out a system of physical ac- 
tivities corresponding with and in- 
terpretative of musical harmony. In 
1910, he established himself in a 
Greek temple at Helleran, a garden- 
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suburb of Dresden, where he began 
training groups of students, some of 
whom are now teaching in England 
and America. Dalcroze’s study of 
children led him to begin with move- 
ments of the head and arms, to which 
he then added the feet and legs. 
Music, he held, should be begun by a 
careful teaching of physical move- 
ments in close relation to the time 
and rhythm of the movements em- 
ployed. He had found that his mus- 
ical students had little sense of 
rhythm; they could not play with 
feeling and they could not improvise. 
Hence he determined to establish a 
correlation between the mind, the 
nerve paths, and the muscles. Stud- 
ents must learn to live music if they 
would appreciate or produce it. Out 
of these ideas has grown a carefully 
arranged series of exercises in which 
the student beats the time with the 
hands, sometimes carrying a differ- 
ent time with each hand and at the 
same time expressing note duration 
by the forward movement of the feet 
and the body. On general pedagog- 
ical grounds, there seems danger of 
neglecting the general rhythmic sens- 
ibility of the whole body, working as 
a unit, and of over intellectualizing 
what must after all remain an appeal 
to the racial soul.* 

In the kindergarten, we have 
worked out a series of very simple 
rhythmic activities accompanied with 
music which is often said to fail in 
applying the most universal musical 
principles and which on the physical 
side gives us too formal reproduc- 
tions of industrial and dramatic ac- 
tivities. At the same time the kin- 
dergarten has done an invaluable 
service in breaking up the formalism 


* “The Eurythmics of Jacques-Dalcroze”, 
London, Costable & Co., 1912. 


of education and in bringing music 
and activity together in vital rela- 
tions in children’s lives. 

Miss Alys Bentley, of the Ethical 
Culture School in New York, is now 
doing some very remarkable work 
with young children in the schools, 
with classes in various parts of the 
country, and at her summer camp in 
the Adriondacks, in developing 
eurhythmic exercises. Beginning 
with the large muscle masses and 
guided by carefully selected music 
the child is led to a series of corre- 
lated movements, some of them based 
on the activities of the animal world. 
Working from the spinal column as 
the center, the children acquire a 
freedom of movement and the power 
of expression through correlated 
series that extend to every part of 
the organism. Through this _per- 
fected rhythmical body, the student 
is then led on to express the feeling 
awakened in him by various musical 
compositions. This preserves the in- 
dividual variant and it should pre- 
vent excessive intellectualism. 

Isadore Duncan, and other repre- 
sentatives of the art of dancing, are 
increasingly seeking to make the mu- 
sic and the physical expression mu- 
tually complementary and interpre- 
tative. Out of all these experiments, 
with the new freedom that has come 
to us and the present widespread en- 
thusiasm for democratic expression 
in the arts, with the multiplied 
means of cheap gratification that are 
bringing the arts within reach of 
everyone, there must in time merge 
a new synthesis of the arts in which 
music will find the leadership which 
is its due and the setting and inter- 
pretation which only this larger syn- 
thesis can give. 

Music in the pyblic schools has 
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too long been a fad, a negligible de- 
tail in the curriculum, something to 
be taken up at odd times, for which 
many children might be excused, a 
training for a few prospective mu- 
sicians. The teacher of music in the 
public schools has lived too much 
apart for the larger school interests. 
Sometimes merely tolerated except 
on oceasion of anniversaries, exhibi- 
tions or teachers’ institutes, when 
she exhibited choruses, sang solos or 
excited the jealousy of the regular 
grade teachers. 

If the position taken in this pa- 
per is correct, then the teacher of 
music should be a central figure in 
the life of the public school. Her 
work should be closely correlated 
with all the physical activities of 
Her 


the school for the earliest ages. 
training should lead to life more 
abundantly for every child in self 
realization, in literature, art and so- 


cial functioning. She is no more in 
the school to produce musicians than 
the teacher of arithmetic is there to 
produce mathematicians or _ the 
teacher of literature is there to pro- 
duce poets. 

And for the public school her in- 
fluence must go out into the com- 
munity to bring joy and beauty to 
the communal life. She must lead 
the people to use their new found lib- 
erty in the arts and these new inven- 
tions in moving pictures and me- 
chanically produced music. She 
must regulate and standardize danc- 
ing. In a word, she must give to 
the oncoming generation such a 
harmonious development of _ the 
whole nervous system that they will 
respond only to the good, the true 
and the beautiful. 

I am to speak to you today as an 
educational psychologist, and not 


as a musician. I am to deal with 
diagnosis and general educational 
conditions. You are experts; and 
the making of prescriptions is in 
your hands. I am like the father 
bringing his children to the physi- 
cian and lingering to explain their 
heredity and the general family con- 
ditions under which they live. 

From this general point of view, 
then, I find your part of the school 
curriculum, which seems to me one 
of the most important and intrinsi- 
cally interesting parts, strangely 
out of favor with both teachers and 
pupils. In astudy made by Superin- 
tendent Kratz, of Sioux City, on 
“Pupils Preferences”, based on an 
examination of 91 teachers and 2,181 
pupils, he found that 11% of his 
teachers disliked music more than 
any other subject they taught while 
not one liked it best. Of the boys, 
14% disliked it most, while only 3% 
chose it; and of the girls, 4% dis- 
liked it most and 7% liked it best. 
This gives 18% of the children regis- 
tering their dislikes while only 10% 
chose music as their favorite study. 
(“Study of Pupils’ Preferences,” by 
H. E. Kratz, North Western Month- 
ly, September, 1897. ) 

In my own study on 2,350 chil- 
dren in Johnstown, Pa., I found only 
1% of the boys and 2% of the girls 
choosing music as their favorite sub- 
ject while 5% of the boys and 1% 
of the girls disliked it most of any 
subject they studied. (“The Child’s 
Favorite Subject,” by Earl Barnes, 
Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1903.) In a com- 
parable study of 7,874 children in 
Hartford, Conn., music was chosen 
as a favorite subject by 3% of the 
boys and 8% of the girls; but it was 
most disliked by 15% of the boys 
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and 6% of the girls. Of 226 Hart- 
ford teachers 1.4% liked best to 
teach music but 9.3% found it the 
most disagreeable subject they 
taught. In this last study the dis- 
like of the children tends to vanish 
with advancing years; but the num- 
ber liking the subject does not ma- 
terially increase. 

Of course, there are very striking 
exceptions to these results in indi- 
vidual schools and in communities 
where musical leadership has been 
able to interest and hold the chil- 
dren and the people. But in these 
three studies, representing widely 
different communities, the results 
are essentially the same and they 
drive us to conclude that there is 
something about the teaching of mu- 
sic in the public schools in general 
that is unfortunate. The best results 
of education come only when the per- 
son being educated is attracted to 
the subject and desires to learn it; 
and there is certainly music of some 
sort that appeals to all ages and all 
degrees of development. 

There are two possible explana- 
tions that suggest themselves if this 
diagnosis is accepted as_ correct. 
Possibly we are trying to teach mu- 
sic that does not fit the development 
of those we are teaching; and again, 
possibly we are teaching it in a way 
that does not function in the lives of 
the children and so fails to command 
their allegiance. 

In discussing the kind of music 
that should be taught I speak with 
small knowledge and only from the 
point of view of cultural content. 
The musical form is a technical mat- 
ter on which you alone are compe- 
tent to speak. In a study on the fa- 
vorite songs of 2,000 children, in 
Boston and Springfield, Miss Gates 


found that she could divide them as 
follows. Home songs, including lul- 
labies and baby songs, were chosen 
by 14.5% of the girls and 7% of the 
boys. They appeal mainly to the 
earlier ages, 22% of the girls and 
12% of the boys choosing them at 
the age of seven. “Home Sweet 
Home” remained a favorite with all 
ages. 


School songs, as was natural in a 
school test were chosen by 43% of 
both boys and girls at seven but died 
out with advancing years until they 
were chosen by only 2% of the girls 
and 5% of the boys at the age of six- 
teen. These were largely nature 
songs such as “Spring,” “Robin 
Come” and “The Violet.” Such 
songs, largely made up for school 
purposes, seemed to lose their appeal 
after the age of ten. 


Religious songs, as we should ex- 
pect, appeal little to children at 
seven, being chosen by only 2% of 
the girls and 6% of the boys. By the 
age of thirteen, however, 23% of the 
girls chose these songs; and at six- 
teen years, 27% of the girls and 21% 
of the boys chose them. Religious 
songs gather around early adoles- 
cence and the birth of spiritual long- 


ing. 


Patriotic and war songs are cho- 
sen by 13% of the girls and 18% of 
the boys even at the age of seven. 
The choice of these songs increases 
steadily and 20% of the girls and 
35% of the boys of all ages choose 


“America” leads but “Tle 
Star Spangled Banner,” “Marching 
Through Georgia,’ and “Yankee 
Doodle” have many lovers. It is not 
alone the subject which draws the 
children to these songs but the mar- 
tial air is full of rhythm and makes 


them. 
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a primitive appeal which I am to dis- 
cuss later. 

Street songs were chosen by 7% 
of the girls and 10% of the boys. 
“My Gal’s A Highborn Lady” and 
“Rosie O’Grady” are types and they 
appeal most strongly at the ages of 
fourteen and fifteen. 

The reasons for these choices are 
indefinite, but they have a certain 
cumulative value. “Like the Music” 
is given by 20% of the girls and 
15.9% of boys. “Nice, pretty or 
sweet” by 18.8% of both. Patriotic 
feeling, which is closely akin to the 


last, is given by 18.4% of boys and 
10% of girls. “Like the music or 
melody” begins with 6% of the girls 
at seven and mounts to 29% at six- 
teen; with the boys it increases from 
10% at seven years to 20% at six- 
teen. “Like the words” is given by 
11% of the girls and 4.6% of the 
boys. The reason for the choices 
given is obviously a mixed feeling 
of pleasure rather than any intellec- 
tual appeal of the words and this is 
as it should be. (“The Musical In- 
terests of Children,” by Fanny B. 
Gates, Journal of Pedagogy, 1898. ) 


Getting Ready in Nebraska 


Some Preliminary Notes Regarding 


the Next Conference at Lincoln. 


By Chas. H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 


Mr. Earhart has outlined a pro- 
gram in blank, and I filled in the 
events to be given by us here at Lin- 
coln. But as there may be changes 
in it and as the speakers are not yet 
outlined, it is not wise to say any- 
thing about the program, but I will 
give you a short account of the mu- 
sic section meeting of the State As- 
sociation. 

“A whole day was spent by the 
music supervisors of Nebraska at 
their annual state meeting, Nov. 5. 
A strong program was heard by 
about 700 people. Of course less 
than 100 of these were music teach- 
ers but it shows a remarkable inter- 
est in the subject to have one-sixth 
of the entire number of teachers lis- 
ten so long to discussions in music. 
At the close of the meeting the su- 
pervisors unanimously agreed to do 
all in their power to enroll every- 
body who is interested in music for 
the National Convention next 
March in Lincoln. Some of the 


cities had already agreed to attend 
the convention of music supervisors 
next spring. It was voted to issue 
a call to the private music teachers 
of the state to meet at the same time 
and organize a State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. Many enrolled and 
paid the membership fee for next 
March. Already reports have come 
in that many teachers from the Pa- 
cific coast are planning to come. 
Some have already made hotel res- 
ervations from Kansas, Iowa, New 
Jersey and Boston. The Lincoln ho- 
tel will be headquarters where a fine 
large banquet hall will be an ideal 
place for a meeting of 600 people. 
Every supervisor who wants to 
boost for the national meeting should 
send his registration fee at once to 
James E. McIlroy, 3001 Cliff St., 
McKeesport, Pa. A large advance 
registration will influence many peo- 
ple to go who otherwise would not 
attend. Let us make this next meet- 
ing one long to be remembered. 
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A Community Christmas * 


Suggestions for Town Christmas Celebrations 


By PETER W. 


The Supervisor who can arrange 
to use for the community as a whole 
part or all of the Christmas music 
which she is planning for school use, 
will find the work of the next month 
filled with a new spirit. A year ago 


DYKEMA. 


we called attention to some of the 
resources for school music, in this 
issue in connection with the munici- 
pal Christmas tree idea we present 
some aspects of the larger civic pos- 
sibilities of music at Christmas time. 





I. History and Significance 
of the Movement. 

The municipal Christmas tree idea 
is but three years old. From that first 
tree in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, there however burst forth 
shoots which have taken root in 
more than 100 cities already and 


which promise to spring up in many 


more places this year. The idea 
which inspired the original New 
York tree was the impression left 
upon a woman by the experience of 
a young American related to her. As 
a student he had traveled in Ger- 
many and found himself as the holi- 
day season came on, in the midst of 
the many preparations for the Ger- 
man home Christmas tree. Every- 
where there was evidence of joyful 
celebration for others, but he walked 
the street alone and was constantly 
reminded of his being separated 
from all participation in the Christ- 
mas rejoicing. He soon found him- 
self thoroughly homesick, and this 
led him to a resolve that if possible 
he should prevent others from hav- 
ing the same experience. “Next 
year,” he said, “I shall get me a 
Christmas tree and invite all the 
lonely folk I know.” The develop- 


ments which followed are related in 
an article by Sonya Levien in the 
Survey for January 4, 1913. 

“The woman who heard this young 
man’s confession thought,—Why not 
a Christmas tree in a public place, 
with music and light for the lonely 
ones of New York? With faith in 
the young man’s philosophy, she 
voiced her thoughts to a few friends 
and the response was immediate. It 
was decided to have a tree in the 
heart of the city, and Madison Square 
Park, the crossway of thousands of 
workers and the outdoor home of 
the destitute, was chosen. The plan 
was circulated among a few and con- 
tributions poured in from rich and 
poor for the “lonely ones’ ” Christ- 
mas tree, with earnest requests that 
the names of the donors should not 
be disclosed. The necessary funds 
were raised in forty-eight hours but 
donations continued, and the few 
who were in charge of arrangements 
found themselves embarrassed with 
unsolicited funds; this although the 
plan was strictly guarded against 
all publicity so that the tree would 
come unexpectedly, in keeping with 
the mystery of the season. An im- 
mense tree, sixty-six feet in height 


*The material printed below consists of sections of a bulletin published by the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Wisconsin. 
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was brought from the Adirondacks, 
abd the Edison Company was asked 
for an estimate on the electric decor- 
ations. The estimate was sent, but 
with it came a representative to ask 
that the lighting be accepted as the 
company’s contribution to the pro- 
gram. Every night from sundown 
to dawn the tree was kept alight 
with thousands of varicolored bulbs, 
thickly clustered in snow-capped 
branches and topped with brilliant 
Star of Bethlehem. Prominent sing- 
ers and choirs volunteered to sing 
carols. The appreciative crowds the 
“Tree of Light” attracted—there 
were ten thousand people gathered 
around it at midnight, Christmas 
Eve—and the unanimous participa- 
tion of the audiences in the songs, 
have given courage to many shy 
idealists, and festival plans for fu- 
ture holidays are rampant.” 
Although the idea which inspired 
this first tree was “Remember that 
there are others not so fortunate as 
you,” the three years’ history of the 
movement has already shown that 
many other ideas are now involved. 
It represents a definite step toward 
developing the social feeling of the 
community. There have been many 
movements of late years to organize 
and unify the community interests 
along the lines of government, of 
health, of recreation, and of busi- 
ness, but there have been few if any 
movements that had as their object 
nothing more tangible than the de- 
velopment of community social feel- 
ing, the establishing of a social tra- 
dition. A community Christmas 
tree does not aim to educate, to make 
more healthful, or to promote the 
business of any town. It desires 
simply to have people feel together 
that glow of kindliness and good will 


which we call the Christmas spirit. 
It in no way interferes with the 
home or the church celebration of 
Christmas with or without a tree. 
It says however that there is a social 
aspect to the Christmas message of 
“Peace on earth, good will toward 
men,” of exalting the place of the 
child in our life, which is not prop- 
erly taken care of by any celebration 
that is restricted to any group 
smaller than the community as a 
whole. The municipal Christmas 
tree is of course but one expression 
of the idea that the interest of each 
is the interest of all, but it is such 
an idealistic, forward looking con- 
ception, that it may well be used as 
the start for obtaining the more ma- 
terial and immediate ends which are 
the special object of good govern- 
ment. The Christmas spirit spread 
throughout the year, means the 
working together of the whole com- 
munity for efficient government. The 
essence of the community Christmas 
tree idea is brotherhood. 

The presence of the aspect of 
beauty in this Christmas celebration 
must not be overlooked. Many towns, 
through their charity societies, and 
such special agencies as the churches, 
salvation armies, and volunteers, 
have provided in the past and will 
continue to provide in the future, 
very substantial gifts in the way of 
food and clothing. Too frequently, 
however, there has been entirely 
missing from these donations the ele- 
ment of beauty. We have perhaps 
not realized enough in our country, 
the place of beauty in our lives. Ma- 
terial food alone produces a rather 
stolid type of individual. The beau- 
tiful Christmas tree may nourish 
many souls that are impoverished. 
It is quite possible that the memory 
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of the resplendent “Tree of Light” 
may do more to help many people 
live as they would throughout the 
year than the over-eating at a Christ- 
mas dinner which in the past has too 
often been the only municipal 
Christmas gift. 

For a person who wishes to read 
further on the question of the signifi- 
cance of the tree, the following two 
articles are recommended: “What 
the Tree in the Park Heard” in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for Decem- 
ber, 1913, and “A Great Tree” by 
Zona Gale in Everybody’s Magazine 
for December, 1913. 


II. Decorations for the Community 


Celebration. 


In what has been said above, ref- 
erence has been made only to the 
tree because this is the center and 
focus of everything. Its effect, how- 
ever, will be enhanced if there can 
be in the town, or at least in the 
neighborhood of the square in which 
the tree is placed, some subsidiary 
decorations. The three colors which 
may be used are green, typifying 
the new and eternal life embodied 
in Jesus, and the never ending pro- 
cession of children coming into the 
world; white, typifying the purity 
and as yet undeveloped nature of 
childhood; and red, typifying the 
light and warmth which the return- 
ing of the sun at the winter solstice 
promises for the waiting world. 

These three colors are of course 
most easily obtained in the green 
of the Christmas tree and vines, the 
red of the holly berry and the poin- 
setta flower; and the white of the 
mistletoe, the candles, and _ the 
dresses of the children. Within the 


last few years, however, most excel- 
lent counterparts of these effects 
have been obtained very inexpen- 
sively in many paper devices, from 
the folding bell to the extension 
wreath. In addition to these masses 
of color, much can be done by mak- 
ing little shields or placques in two 
colors consisting of a silhouette of 
one color pasted on the plain back- 
ground of another color. Designs 
may vary and embody any of the 
numerous elements of the Christmas 
period such as the tree, the shep- 
herd’s crook, plum pudding, the sun, 
various toys, etc. 

Whenever possible, the merchants 
should combine their resources in 
some simple scheme for decorating 
the business district. Nothing is 
more effective than bands of holiday 
green strung in loops, with wreaths 
of red at regular intervals. Each of 
the merchants will of course wish to 
have a particular decoration in his 
store, but all should be bound to- 
gether by some general scheme. In 
every home there should be a wreath 
of holly in at least one window, with 
a gay, be-ribboned sprig on the door. 

Nothing is more effective, how- 
ever, in the way of decorations than 
lights, either the white and red elec- 
tric bulbs, or candles. It is difficult 
to imagine a more cheery sight than 
a row of lighted candles burning in 
the windows of the homes on Christ- 
mas Eve. In every home there 
should be at least one window 
lighted with three or more candles. 


Ill. 


These candles in addition to being 
a cheerful decoration may also serve 
as an indication that the inmates of 
the home will welcome any bands of 
carollers that may come this way. 


Carolling. 
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In some cities it is the pretty cus- 
tom to fill the late afternoon and 
night with the strains of wandering 
musicians. These may be the school 
children who under the guidance of 
their teacher spend the hours be- 
tween the close of school and supper 
time in singing before the homes 
near the school building; it may be a 
group of young men who satisfy 
their desire to sing in the open by 
singing some of the jolly old Christ- 
mas carols; it may be a church choir 
or other choral organization which 
revels in the possibilities of showing 
that the message of music is ren- 
dered doubly beautiful when sung 
under the open sky. Whatever group 
it may be, this out-of-door singing is 
always a joy, and oftentimes it is a 
revelation. Hymns and carols that 
seem quite ordinary when sung in 
the church, Sunday school, or home, 
become really beautiful when sung 
in the crisp night just before Christ- 
mas. Any person who has not had 
the experience of listening or taking 
part in this carolling, or who is faint- 
hearted regarding the possibilities of 
it in these modern days, should read 
Thomas Hardy’s charming story 
“Under the Greenwood Tree.” In 
this book he describes the experi- 
ences of a country choir which year 
after year has tramped about on 
Christmas Eve singing the old carols 
and which does not allow its ardor 
in the singing and the belief in the 
message to be lessened even when 
some hard-headed farmer who is out 
of sorts, objects to having the quiet 
of the night disturbed. The songs 
which would be sung by these nightly 
visitors may include any of the fine 
hymns and carols that are particu- 
larly associated with the Christmas 
season. The seven songs which are 


a ane 


mentioned below in connection with 
the ceremonies at the tree will be 
only a small part of the available 
carolling materials. 

If the singers wish to add a touch 
of gaiety and color to their costumes, 
or if the night is so cold that it re- 
quires additional warmth, caps and 
hoods of scarlet may be easily pro- 
cured or made. Lanterns or torches 
with candles or kerosene wicks will 
also be found useful and decorative. 
In some towns the singers even ap- 
parel themselves with masks and 
quite gay and elaborate costumes. 

This carolling may include not 
only the homes of friends, but the 
residences of prominent officers and 
social workers, the hospitals, the 
jails, and especially, those poorer 
quarters of the city in which music 
is all too rarely heard. Any group 
of people with even mediocre voices 
may make a contribution to the 
Christmas season which will be wel- 
comed on every side. 


IV. The Tree. 


The focus of the community cele- 


_bration, however, is the big tree, 


which is erected in some prominent 
place near the center of the town, 
and which is intended for everyone. 
It differs from the home tree in that 
it is larger and its decoration is more 
elaborate, and especially, that it con- 
tains no gifts. Frequently, the tree is 
donated by some one individual or 
an association, put up by volunteer 
help, and is decorated by various 
contributions. In nearly every town 
the electric light company under- 
takes to wire it and to light it free 
of charge, In Chicago, the telephone 
company and the electric light com- 
pany combined in the erection of a 
monstrous tree which had been con- 
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tributed by a man in Michigan. The 
decorations vary in different places. 
There is always gleaming at the top 
of the tree a brilliant electric lighted 
star. The New York tree was called 
the “Tree of Light,” and this name 
has been adopted in many places. In 
some of the larger cities, notably in 
San Francisco, instead of one tree 
there were several erected at impor- 
tant points throughout the city. 
There is already a strong movement 
to utilize live and growing fir trees 
located in suitable places within the 
city instead of transporting from the 
forest a tree that has been cut espe- 
cially for the occasion. This is an 
extremely desirable plan where there 
is a park properly located, for the 
presence of the tree throughout the 
year would be a continual reminder 
of the glory of the Christmas time. 


V. Ceremonies at the Community 
Tree. 


While the community Christmas 
tree will unaided shine forth with 
its message of brotherhood for sev- 
eral nights before and after Christ- 
mas, much will be added to the cele- 
bration if there can be one or two 


occasions when a little program is 
given. This may be simple or elab- 
orate according to the weather con- 
ditions and the resources of the 
town. If we were to return to the 
conditions of the Old English cus- 
tom, there might be given the Nativ- 
ity Play portraying the story of Jo- 
seph and Mary, their journey to 
Bethlehem, the birth of Jesus, and 
the flight into Egypt. The symboli- 
cal play or pantomime dealing with 
the Christmas message or with 
such ideas as the triumph of liberty 
and peace can also be worked out 
most beautifully. There may also be 
a program of recitations, music, and 
speeches. 

The simplest ceremony may con- 
sist of turning on the electric cur- 
rent at a specified hour and giv- 
ing a number cf musical selections. 
This music may be supplied both by 
specia! groups of people such as chil- 
dren from certain schools, the choirs 
of the churches, and singing societies 
of various kinds, and especially, by 
general community singing by all 
the assembled men, women, and chil- 
dren.** For this purpose the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of, 





**The following quotation from Zona 
Gale’s story “A Great Tree” referred to 
previously in this bulletin is typical of the 
simple type of program, mention of which 
is made in the paragraph preceding the list 
of seven carols on page 14; some effects 
that may be obtained from such a program 
are also shown: 

“When it was eight o’clock and there was 
enough gathered on the Square, they done 
the thing that was going to be done, only 
nobody had known how well they was going 
to do it. They touched the button, and 
from the bottom branch to the tip-top little 
cone, the big old tree come alight, just like 
it knew what it was all about and like it 
had come out of the ground long ago for 
this reason—only we’d never known. Two 
hundred little electric lights there was 
there, colored, and paid for private, though 
I done my best to get the town to pay for 
’em like it ought to for its own tree; but 
they was paid for private—yet. It made a 


little oh! come in the crowd and run round, 
it was so big and beautiful, standing there 
against the stars like it knew well enough 
that it was one of ’em, whether we knew 
it or not. And coming up across the flats, 
big and gold and low, was the moon, most 
full, like it, belonged, too. “And glory 
shone around”, I says to myself—and I 
stood there feeling the glory, outside and 
in. Not my little celebration, and your 
little celebration, and their little celebra- 
tion, private, that was costing each of us 
more than it ought to—but our celebration, 
paying attention to the message that Christ 
paid attention to. I was so full of it that 
I didn’t half see Ben Cory and his carolers 
come racing out of the dark. They was 
all fixed up in funny pointed hoods and in 
cloaks and carrying long staves with every- 
body’s barnyard lanterns tied on the end 
of ’em, and they run out in a line down 
to the tree, and they took hold of hands 
and danced around it, singing to their 
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Wisconsin offers its particular aid 
by recommending that the songs to 
be sung be chosen from the following 


seven: 


1. O Come All Ye Faithful; Si- 
lent Night, Holy Night; O Little 
Town of Bethlehem; The First 
Nowell; God Rest Ye Merry Gen- 
tlemen; Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing; A Carol for Christmas Day. 


All of these except the last are 
readily accessible in most of the 
Christmas collections, many of them 
being in all the hymnals. The first 
five songs are found in a ten-cent 
collection called Adeste Fideles, No. 
I. of Christmas Carol Services, pub- 
lished by the H. W. Gray Company, 
2 West 45th St., New York City. The 
sixth one is found in any hymnal, 
and the seventh one under the title 
“There Dwelt in Old Judea” is 
found in Noel, No. 6 of Christmas 
Carol Services, also published by the 
H. W. Gray Company. 


VI. Other Possibilities. 

It is not within the scope of this 
bulletin to outline other types of 
community celebrations. They can 
merely be hinted at here. They 
would include the organization of 
the distribution of gifts, food, cloth- 
ing, toys, etc., the making into a 
large community affair a great din- 
ner, and possibly a great social gath- 
ering for the playing of games and 
other jollification. Suggestions for 
affairs of this kind will be readily 
found in books and articles dealing 
with Christmas parties. 

VII. How to Go About It. 

The practical details of working 
out these suggestions will vary 
greatly with the individual commun- 
ity. As has already been seen, fre- 
quently a single individual will have 
to start everything into motion, 
gradually uniting the efforts of 
many helpers. In other places, an 
organization fraternal or religious, 
may perform the same function. Cer- 





voices’ top a funny old tune, one of them 
tunes that, whether you’ve ever heard it 
before or not, kind of makes things in you 
that’s older than you are yourself wake 
up and remember, real plain. And Jerry 
Bemus shouted out at ’em: ‘Sing it again— 
sing it again!” and pounded his wooden 
leg with his can. ‘Sing it again, I tell 
vou. I ain’t heard anybody sing that for 
goin’ on forty years.’ And everybody 
laughed, and they sung it again for him 
and some more songs that had come out 
of the old country that a little bit of it was 
living inside everybody that was there. 
Then, just after the carols died down, the 
thing happened that we’d planned to hap- 
pen: Over on one side the choirs of all 
the churches, that I guess had never sung 
together in their lives before, though they’d 
been singing steadily about the self-same 
things since they was born choirs, begun 
to sing— 
Silent Night, Holy Night. 

“Think of it—down there on the Market 
Square that had never had anything sung 
on it before except carnival tunes and cir- 
cus tunes. All up and down Daphne St. 
it must of sounded, only there was hardly 
anybody far off to hear it, the most of ’em 
being right there with all of us. They 


sung it without anybody playing it for ’em, 
and they sung it from first to last. And 
then they slipped into another song that 
ain’t a Chrismas carol exactly, nor not 
any song that comes in the book under 
‘Christmas,’ but something that comes in 
just as natural as if it was another name 
for what Christmas was—‘Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,’ and ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ and 
some more. And after a bar or two of the 
first one, the voices all around begun kind 
of mumbling and humming and carrying 
the tunes along in their throats, without 
anybody in particular starting ‘em there, 
and then they all just naturally burst out 
and sung too. And out on the little flag- 
staff balcony of the Town Hall, Jerry Be- 
mus stepped with his bugle, and he blew 
it shrill and clear, so that it sounded all 
over the town, once, twice, three times, 
a bugle-call to say it was Christmas. We 
couldn’t wait till twelve o’clock—we are all 
in bed long before that time in Friendship 
Village, holiday or not. But the bugle- 
call said it was Christmas just the same. 
Think of it the bugle that used to 
say it was war. And the same minute the 
big tree went out, all still and auiet, but 
to be lit again next year and to stay a 
living thing in between.” 
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The Victor in use in one of Chicago’s schools 








Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 


You may— 


——lIllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music pertaining 
to the period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 


——lIIave at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger,. and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


——Have concrete illustrations of every period and develop- 
ment in the history of music from primitive peoples until 
the present time? 

——Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real Ameri- 
can Indians, With their tom-toms and characteristic 
“‘whoops” and “yells”? 

Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotion- 
ally with primitive natural harmony? 

——Tind listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies 
irom the old masters, that little children should hear, know 
and use, strong in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, 
harp, etce.? 

——Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school 
day, the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, 
penmanship, physical culture and all exercises and drills 
for fete and pageant? 

——Ilave exact imitations of all the songs of all our native birds 
to accompany your Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 


Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so valu- 
able, varied, delightful and satisfactory 
return? 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
and beautiful records by our unequalled 
staff of Victor artists. 


For full information, write 
Lducational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 
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tainly, in many towns by this time 
the idea will have gained sufficient 
importance so that a committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor or the board 
of education will assume charge. But 
whatever the means, the ideas al- 
ready stated will supply suggestions 
of results to be obtained, and the de- 
tails can be worked out as are 
needed. 

One of the best \rasults of this 
Christmas celebration should be the 


bringing into the greeting of the New 
Year and the passing of the Old 
Year, a larger sense of decorum, rev- 
erence, of consideration for the sig- 
nificance of the event, than has ob- 
tained in many places. Just as 
Christmas Day should be welcomed 
by the sound of music, either human 
voices or splendid brass instruments 
at the stroke of twelve, so should the 
passing of the Old Year have a simi- 
lar dignified greeting. 





Helping Ourselves by Helping Others 


By Eva Hengy, California, Mo. 


In talking with teachers in differ- 
ent states in South and West I find 
that, outside of the large cities, 
music in the high schools seems to 
be the weakest feature of public 
school music. When I began work 
here the singing in our High School 
had no standing, now it is the pride 
of the community, so I shall tell for 
publication, if this is what you 
want, how that result was accom- 
plished. 

Four years ago when I took charge 
of the public school music of this 
place—a town of not more than 2500 
people—chorus work was not a fea- 
ture of the High School. Church 
choir singers had been depended on 
to furnish the music for school func- 
tions tho occasionally small groups 
of talented students had done very 
creditable work. 


My plan is this: Each year we 
have a volunteer mixed chorus of 
from thirty-five to about sixty-five 
voices, our present number. We are 
now prepared to sing five part 
choruses, the tenor being sufficient 


to balance the other voices. Our 
repertory always includes good com- 
positions, such as “Soldiers’ Chorus” 
and “Cowen’s Bridal Chorus,” but 
we do not attempt those heavy selec- 
tions that would strain the voices. 
The students have learned to work 
cheerfully on a song until they can 
render it artistically from memory. 


About twice a week the entire 
High School including the faculty 
meet for singing, a book being used 
on these occasions, when much in- 
terest prevails. 


We now have two glee clubs, one 
for boys, the other for girls member- 
ship limited in each case to twelve. 
From these, single quartets will be 
chosen as desired. One of our gen- 
tlemen teachers is training an orches- 
tra of eleven pieces. 


Now the singing of our school is 
considered one of its strongest fea- 
tures and instead of our soliciting 
musical aid from outsiders, our sing- 
ers are in demand for religious and 
social gatherings. 
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A New HIGH SCHOOL Book 





Che Dake 
bigh School Song Book 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM ALFRED WHITE 


Director of Music, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 


Material 


(1) A wide variety and large quantity of standard musical selections— 
Choruses from the well-known Operas and Oratorios, examples of part 
songs: folk songs; patriotic selections; plantation melodies, unison songs; 
hymns, suitable to all denominations; and standard popular choruses. 
(2) Each song in the book is complete musically. If a song needs an 
accompaniment, it is given. 


Equipment 
Helpful suggestions for conducting the chorus. 
Selected Readings of prose and poetry for Opening Exercises, Festival 
and Patriotic occasions. 
Complete glossary of all musical terms used in the text. 
Mechanical Make-up 


The type is large and clear, binding artistic and durable, and the paper 
of the best quality. 
The book contains 432 Pages, size 7+x102, - - List Price 90 cents. 


If interested may we send you a copy for examination? 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


623 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 4066 FOURTH AVE. 
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Five Hundred Musicians Wanted 


By CHAS. N. BOYD, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The next meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association will 
be held in Buffalo December 28-30 of 
this year, commemorating the thirty- 
seventh year of this Association’s 
work. Special preparations are be- 
ing made to make this meeting mem- 
orable, and it is hoped that the at- 
tendance will reach the record-break- 
ing figure of 500. Those who attend 


these conventions testify that bene- 
fit is received not only from the lec- 
tures and discussions by leaders in 


respective lines, but perhaps in 
larger measure by the association 
with teachers and musicians from all 
parts of the country. To this end 
the features of the Buffalo 
meeting are to be emphasized. The 
sessions will be held in the Hotel 
Statler, which is most admirably 
adapted for the purpose; not the 
least being the fact that practically 
everything connected with the meet- 
ine will be under the same roof. 
Delegates and members may engage 
rooms in advance at the Statler, all 
the general and special meetings 
will be held there, and the fellow- 
ship will be of a quality long to be 
remembered. Special arrangements 
are being made for the entertain- 
ment of women visitors to the con- 
vention, and they will be the recipi- 
ents of special attention on the part 
of the Buffalo committees. 

At this date many program details 
remain incomplete, but the following 
general outlines as furnished by the 
president are now fixed: 


social 


TUESDAY FORENOON, DECEMBER 23. 
10:30 Address of Welcome, President, 
J. Lawrence Erb. 
11:15 President’s Address. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

2:00 Piano Conference, Miss Kate S. 
Chittenden, chairman. Papers by Leroy 
Campbell and others. 

3:00 Musical Appreciation Conference, 
Mr. Francis L. York, Chairman. Papers 
by Otto Kinkeldey, Dr. George C. Gow, and 
Prof. W. R. Spalding. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

8:15 Recital by Dr. Adolf Frey, Prof. 
Frank Ormsby, and Prof. Raymond S. Wil- 
son of the University of Syracuse. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 

9:30 Class teaching of Voice Produc- 
tion for Singing, F. W. Wodell. 

10:15 Orchestra Conference, Mr. Adolf 
Weidig, chairman. 

11:30 Annual business meeting. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
1:30 The Work and Ideals of the Asso- 


ciation of Presidents and past Presidents 


of all Music Teacher’s Associations in the 
United States, Mr. Liborius Semmann. 

2:00 Theory Conference, Mr. H. C. Mac- 
dougall, chairman. Papers by Dr. George 
C. Gow, Prof. R. W. Stevens, and Mr. Har- 
old Geer. 

3:00 Community Music Conference. 
Papers by Dr. Thomas Tapper, Prof. Wal- 
do S. Pratt, Prof. P. W. Dykema, Mr. T. 
Carl Whitmer, and others. 

8:30 Reception and concert by the Buf- 
falo Musicians. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
9.30 Address by President Rush Rhees, 
University of Rochester. 
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Classes, Glee-Clubs, Institutes, Y. M. & Y. W. C. 
A’s., and In The Home. 

CONTENTS of the “Complete Edition” 


Part |. 60 Selected Scriptural Readings, and Singing Responses ___ 20 p. 


PLACE 
YOUR 


Part Il. 123 Standard Hymns and Sacred Songs________________85 p. 
ORDER Part lll. 27 National Hymns and Patriotic Songs. 25 p. 
NOW Part IV. ‘81 Standard Songs and Choruses. carefully edited _ , 90 p. 
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Theodore Thomas, 
the Great Musical 
Director, said: 


Tracy Music Library 


1 BEACON STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


“We want concentration of professional 
talent, methodical training and a musical 
. ° e ° atmosphere. The formation of this COL- 
A Circulating Library of Music LEGE realizes one of my most cherished 

hopes.” 

This was in 1878, when he became the 
first Director of 


etc., loaned by the week or month, -- The College of Music of 
also Orchestra Parts to same. Cinci ti 
incinnati 


We have a special library of Or- 

. » . nae Being an institution on a broad and lib- 
chestra Music conforming to editions | eral basis, munificently endowed and for- 
. > ever freed from the limitations of com- 
of the leading publishers of school | mercialism has enabled THE COLLEGE 
i on 3 constantly to increase in excellence and 
music. These sets may be either | in the potentiality of its work. For more 

than a third of a century this has been 


Operas, Oratories, Cantatas, Choruses, 


rented or purchased. one of the world’s foremost institutions 
of professional musical education. Its 

We make arrangements for all com- | students have won distinction and pros- 

5 perity as teachers, concertists and on the 


; ; mMiIcree as . . stage. If you contemplate a musical or 
binations of voices and instruments, dramatic caret, write fer cer literature 


do copying, transposing and duplicat- | 2" free c#talos. 


ing. Let us send you a complete ca- The College of Music of Cincinnati 
talogue. Elm Street Music Hall Cincinnati, O. 
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10:15 Church Music Conference, Mr. 
Charles N. Boyd, chairman. Papers by 
Mr. William Benbow, Mr. Harvey (Gaul, 
Father Bonvin, Mr. N. Lindsay Norden, and 
others. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

1:30 Illustrated lecture by Dr. Carl E. 
Seashore of the University of Iowa. 

2:00 An Untrodden Field in Music 
Teaching, by Mr. Frederic Lillebridge. 

2:30 Public School Music and Standard- 
ization Conference. Papers by Mr. Karl 
Gehrkens, Prof. H. C. Macdougall, and 
others. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

6:00 Annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Musical Society, United States Sec- 
tion. 


Membership in the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association is open to 
any person actively interested in 
music, subject of course to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee. 
The fees are as follows: Full mem- 
bers pay $3, receiving ticket to all 


sessions, with the volume of Proceed- 
ings issued later; partial members 
pay $1.50, receiving ticket to all 
sessions, but not the book. Remit- 
ance may be made by check or postal 
order to Waldo 8S. Pratt, Assistant 
Treasurer, 86 Gillett Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The present officers of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association are 
President J. Lawrence Erb, Urbana, 
Ill., Vice-President Adolf Weidig, 
Chicago, Ill., Secretary Charles N. 
Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa., Treasurer 
Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, Conn., 
Executive Committee Edward B. 
Birge, Indianapolis, Ind., Kate 8. 
Chittenden, New York City, Hamil- 
ton C. MacDougall, Wellesley, Mass., 
O. G. Sonneck, Washington, D. C., 
and Francis L. York, Detroit, Mich., 
Editor and Assistant Treasurer, 
Waldo 8S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 





Instrumental Work with Juveniles---Its Value 
and Significance 


By WILLIAM ALFRED WHITE. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


There is a large amount of mu- 
sical talent latent in many school 
children that does not find expres- 
sion through the ordinary channels 
of school music in song, no matter 
what materials or methods may be 
employed. 

This is not a new idea. Many have 
had the same thought, and some have 
worked it out in a practical way. 

The playing of a musical instru- 
ment calls into action faculties that 
are quite different from those exer- 
cised in singing, and affords an op- 
portunity for a musical outlet that 
may be just as educational, just as 


valuable, just as vocational, and just 
as cultural as the time-honored sing- 
ing. 

The underlying technical facts and 
relations in music are fundamentally 
the same, regardless of what form 
they may take in practice. The es- 
sentials of time, measure, rhythm, 
names of tones, etc., etc., are exactly 
the same, whether used by the small 
child in the lower grades, or by the 
singer in church choir or grand 
opera; by the tyro on the cornet and 
fiddle, or by the greatest virtuoso liv- 
ing. From the simplest vocal melody 
to the greatest modern symphony for 
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The measure of excellence of song material in a music series is determined 
by the highest and most artistic standard of judgment of music values represented 
in its authorship. 

The efficiency of plan of any music series is measured by the aggregate of 
valuable schoo! experience and thoughtful research as represented by its author- 
ship. 
The test of these values is measured largely by the general acceptance and 
representative adoptions of the books themselves. 











The Progressive Music Series 

















IS THE WORK OF: 


Horatio W. Parker, M. A., Mus. Doc., Dean of Department of Music, 
Yale University—A creator and composer often recognized as 
America’s greatest judge of music values. 

Osbourne McConathy, Director, Department of School Music, North- 
western University.—An inspiration and a guide to music super- 
visors of the present day. 

Edward B. Birge, B. A., Mus. B.,Director of Music, Public Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—A music executive whose life work in the schools 
= richly contributed to the entire development of Public School 

usic. 

W. Otto Miessner, Director, Department of Music, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.—A composer, and thorough student of educative 
principles in whom creative genius and a mastery of practical ap- 
plication happily unite. 


Four Points of Distinct Superiority: 


Typography 

Practical use of Folk Dance 

Embodiment of educational ideals 

The richest, most varied, original, artistic and 
interesting song material. 


Series completed September 1, 1915. In use November 1, 1915, in over 700 
school systems. Note the following sixty representative places: 


Texarkana, Ark. Fort Dodge, Iowa Newark, N. J. 

Alameda, Cal. Keokuk, lowa Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Oakland, Cal. Ottumwa, Iowa Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Pueblo, Colo, Fort Scott, Kansas Minot, N. Dak. 

Middletown, Conn. Wichita, Kansas Lorain, Ohio 

Idaho Falls, Idaho Bangor, Maine Marion, Ohio 

Aurora, Ill. Fitchburg, Mass. Newark, Ohio 
Bloomington, IIl. Worcester, Mass. Tiffin, Ohio 

Danville, Ill. Alpena, Mich. Altoona, Pa. 

Decatur, Ill. Menominee, Mich. Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Peoria, Il. Saginaw, Mich. Newport, R. I. 

Rockford, Ill. Ypsilanti, Mich. Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Springfield, Ill. Duluth, Minn. Austin, Texas 
ammond, Indiana Eveleth, Minn. El Paso, Texas 

Lafayette, Indiana St. Cloud, Minn. Galveston, Texas 

Muncie, Indiana Chillicothe, Mo. Houston, Texas 

New Albany, Indiana Moberly, Mo. North akima, Wash. 

South Bend, Indiana Kalispell, Montana Eau Claire, Wis. 

Terre Haute, Indiana Lincoln, Nebr. Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa Atlantic City, N. J. Cheyenne, Wyo. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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the orchestra of a hundred players, 
all the essential musical facts are the 
same. 

Singing is not primarily or sec- 
ondarily a manual art. It calls for 
no dexterity or mastership of arms, 
hands, fingers. Singing is primarily 
a matter of the mind and reflex ac- 
tion; it calls for a response to mus- 
ical impulse and feeling without any 
first-hand appeal to muscular con- 
trol; for this very reason it does not 
appeal to every boy and girl. Many 
minds are so constituted that they 
like to see and feel themselves doing 
things with their muscles; like to 
consciously rule something; like to 
sense and master the mechanics of 
things. 

When a person plays the violin, or 


wishes to learn any of the stringed 
instruments played with the bow, the 
two arms, the fingers on each hand, 
etc., must perform different mechan- 
ical movements, and the player must 


secure muscular control of these 
varied movements. When a wind in- 
strument is played the mind and 
body must be under control; the 
muscles must feel themselves under 
mastery, more or less complete. 

Every normal child delights in 
physical activity, and the playing of 
a musical instrument appeals to this 
normal instinct. 

For a year I investigated and in- 
formed myself as to what others had 
done; what experiments had been 
tried; what successes had been 
achieved, and what failures had been 
made. Long before the year had 
passed T was firmly convinced that 
the violin, and other orchestral in- 
struments could be taught in classes 
to school children, provided certain 
conditions could be met: These con- 
ditions are, first, methods suitable 


for class instruction. These were 
easy to find. Second, live-wire teach- 
ers of such instruments who would 
possess the many-sided qualifica- 
tions necessary for success. These 
qualifications are: real musician- 
ship; a sufficient mastery of the in- 
strument they would teach; an in- 
born ability as a teacher; an under- 
standing of children; unbounded en- 
thusiasm; a lack of over-sensitive- 
ness to discords in the playing by be- 
ginners; and a willingness and ca- 
pacity to learn many things not 
taught, or possible to be taught, by 
their private instructors. 

One cannot discover teachers with 
these qualifications by calling their 
needs from the housetop or in the 
market place. Instead, one must ¢- 
come acquainted with teachers, with- 
out letting them know they are being 
observed or studied. Fortune fav- 
ored me in a particular instance be- 
fore the year had closed. In one 
grade building the principal had de- 
sired an orchestra. Without consult- 
ing the superintendent or the music 
department this principal made her 
plans, and proceeded, with success. 
She knew a young lady who was an 
excellent violinist and a good music- 
ian, and engaged her to take a 
number of grade children who could 
toot a little, pound a little, saw and 
serape a little, and start a juvenile 
orchestra. 

One day late in the spring I 
happened to have business in that 
building. I heard orchestral noises, 
and discovered in the kindergarten 
room an orchestra of thirteen, com- 
posed of children from the third 
grade up, with violins, cornets, piano, 
a trombone, and drums. They were 
playing correctly in time and tune, 
and giving a creditable performance. 
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Miss Muffet Lost and Found 


A New Operetta for 
Music Rolls, Desk Charts Children’s Entertainments 


Pitch Pipe and Schools 


Bp KATHARINE C. BAKER 
PRICE 50 CENTS 
: MODERNIZED MOTHER GOOSE 
The Evolutionof scan Sie 
An Original Plan of CHILDREN OF TODAY 


. ‘ In this tuneful operetta the old nursery 
Visual Instruction Based rhymes are given a modern twist, clever. 


humorous, with a snap and sparkle which 
On the Study of Songs makes the traditional annetens very natural 
and real. 

Dramatically well constructed, stage set- 
tings and costumes simple and practicable. 
Used in the Leading Accompaniments essy. Children will ENJOY 

: singing these frolicsome, felicitous songs 
Schools of America which lie well for young voices and abound 
in spirited rhythms. 
An OPERETTA with an unusual QUALITY 
of LIVENESS. 


C. H. CONGDON CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


200 Fifth Ave. 620 S. Webush Ave. | © © VA" Goa oe. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO Send for list of school operettas, school song 
books and supplementary music for schools. 


The Congdon Music Readers 








Save Money by Purchasing in Advance of Publication 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 
“‘Little Almond Eyes”’ 


Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
Music bp Will C. Macfariane 


REGULAR PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


An extremely bright, amusing and tuneful operetta in two acts. It 

is easy to stage, and the Chinese costumes required are always 
readily obtainable. Ten characters in cast, five speaking and five singing-- 
soprano, alto, tenor, baritone and bass. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE 50 CTS., POSTPAID, if this coupon is used 





COUPON 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Gentiemen: Please send me copies of “LITTLE ALMOND EYES"’ 
for which I enclose $ 


ne oon 
Send for Autumn Bulletin with introduction offer on 32 new books. 














OLIVER DITSON CO., i*cBEMONT STREET 
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I watched this teacher during the re- 
hearsal ; after it was over visited with 
her, and found just the qualifica- 
tions I had been seeking. This or- 
chestra was encouraged in various 
ways, the action of the principal 
was approved, and just before the 
schools closed this group of children 
gave a concert to the patrons which 
was well attended, netting the sum 
of twenty-five dollars for the bene- 
fit of the music work in that build- 
ing. 

After the schools had closed I 
talked with the leader of this or- 
chestra, told her of my hopes and 
plans, asking her to investigate 


various methods of instruction, with 
a view to the enlargement of the 
work this present year. All through 


the summer vacation period I kept 
silence, leaving the thought to grow 
in her mind. In the fall, the week 
before school opened she came back 
to me, enthusiastically anxious to 
begin the teaching of violin in classes, 
and to form other orchestras. By 
the time the first week of school was 
over she had every afternoon filled 
with class work, and three orchestras 
started. 

The enthusiasm of this teacher and 
her classes spread so that within ten 
days I had seven others, all well 
qualified, ready to begin work. To- 
day, seven weeks after school has 
opened these seven are quite busy 
teaching violin, or training orches- 
tras in various buildings, and I have 
three teachers waiting for new 
classes to form. We have a juven- 
ile orchestra of twenty-two members, 
made up of children who could play 
fairly well, from various buildings. 

The interest aroused by the violin 
classes, very quickly manifested itself 
through an insistent demand for 


classes in other orchestral instru- 
ments. Two well trained musicians 
who could teach various instruments 
were discovered, and both are busy, 
teaching classes in cornet, trombone, 
clarinet, flute, and drums. Several 
classes have as many as eighteen 
members. 

In a number of buildings, other 
than those included in the preceding 
paragraphs, this line of work has dis- 
covered to themselves several of our 
regular grade teachers capable of 
such orchestral leadership. These 
latent talents have been unearthed, 
and are now used to lead orchestras 
made up of children who could al- 
ready play the various instruments. 

Enthusiasm runs high; parents, 
principals and teachers, as well as 
children, are happy in this new mode 
of musical opportunity and outlet. 
Nevertheless, the school board pays 
no salaries, has appointed no teach- 
ers for this work, has not as yet 
officially recognized it, and has taken 
no official action except to follow the 
sentiment of the community, allow- 
ing school buildings to be used for 
broader community purposes than 
merely the usual school activities. 
The work has received the active and 
enthusiastic support of the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Z. C. Thornburg, while 
principals and school officers gen- 
erally have been excellent boosters. 

The plan of action is as follows. 
Classes meet after school hours, at 
3.40; each child pays fifteen cents 
for the class lesson, or for the hour 
of orchestral practice; the outside 
teachers collect this fee for them- 
selves; the principal or other school 
officers, are not responsible for the 
fee, tho of course, the principal or 
one of the regular teachers is present 
during a lesson or practice period; 
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“aes Success and Failure in School Music “2% 


is but the difference between children giving spontaneous voice to the nat- 
ural spirit of unfettered freedom, singing for very joy and enthusiasm, 
and uninterested children dragging protesting voices to a dreary ‘‘duty’’ 
period of music, which lacks the power to stir and thrill. To which class 
do your pupils belong? 

Good choral singing, the response of the inherent rhythmic sense, is the 
very spirit of enthusiastic shoulder-to-shoulder co-operation. Good music 
alone can call it forth. Have you supplied your pupils with good music? 


Junior Song and Chorus Book 


by 
Giddings and Newton 


is the medium by which you may attain your highest ideals in school 
music. It provides about 120 songs—by many great composers, modern 
as well as classic — of distinctive harmony and melody, which not only 
possess the highest attraction for boys and girls but which also establish 
a foundation for genuine musical appreciation. 


SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


It shows careful consideration for the range of the 
adolescent voice. 

Every form in music find representation. 

The arrangementsare simple; the bass is always easy. 

The selections cover every mood from grave to gay, 
including a group of non-sectarian devotional songs. 

There are groups of songs for unchanged voices, for 
choruses with changed voices singing in three or 
in four parts, for boys in unison and in parts. 


Throughout the volume the literary standard parallels the musical. Care- 
ful discrimination has kept both high. A rare educational as well as 
spiritual experience awaits boys and girls, who never yet have sung 
Schubert’s ‘“The Conquerors’’, Moszkowski’s, ‘“The Lullaby’’, and many 
other such selections included in this volume. 

A new ideal has been reached in this attractively bound substantial volume 
with its large and inviting type. 


256 pages, list price 50 cents. 


| GINN AND COMPANY 
Ie & 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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the fee goes directly to the teacher, 
with no deduction whatsoever. Our 
regular teachers who have taken up 
the work give their time without ex- 
tra compensation, but of course will 
be kindly remembered when the time 
comes for indicating the efficiency of 
teachers. 

Three of the enterprising dealers 
of our city offered to supply instru- 
ments as good, under the same guar- 
antees, and for the same prices, as 
we could secure from the wholesal- 
ers of Chicago, New York, or boston. 
So the children, accompanied by their 
parents, go to the stores, pick out 
the instruments themselves, buy the 
instruction books, music racks, 
strings and all other accessories, thus 
relieving the teachers of all respon- 


sibility in this direction. 

For the violin classes the work by 
Dr. Albert G. Mitchell, of Boston, 
published by the house of Ditson, 


“The Public School Class Method 
For Violin” is eminently practical. 
Various methods for the other or- 
chestral instruments are quite use- 
ful. The publishing houses of Ginn 
and Co., Oliver Ditson Co., J. W. 
Pepper, John Church and Co., and 
Carl Fischer publish excellent col- 
lections for young orchestras where- 
in the violin parts are in the first 
position, and the other orchestral 
parts are easy; yet the music is good 
and conducive to the cultivation of 
good taste. One of the superior col- 
lections is “Music For The Commun- 
ity Orchestra” published by the Wil- 
lis Music Co., of Cincinnati. 

In all our class room work in sing- 
ing, from the third grade up, we in- 
sist upon the children knowing all 
the technical facts involved in each 
song which comes before them for 
study. In each the key is named, 


the location of the keynotes is 
learned, the names and location of 
the notes of the tonic chord is dis- 
covered, the time is named and un- 
derstood, etc., etc. Every bit of this 
work is immediately applicable to 
the classes in orchestral instruments, 
consequently the teachers do not have 
to give instruction in these elements, 
but devote their time to the technical 
points of the instrument involved, 
and the working out of this same 
knowledge in a practical way. 

We have three large high schools, 
each of which has an orchestra. The 
smallest has sixteen members, the 
next has thirty, and the largest has 
thirty four. We have two military 
bands, one with thirty-two members 
at West High, and one with seven- 
teen members at East High. From 
the classes in orchestral instruments 
now forging ahead in the grades, 
and from the juvenile orchestras, as 
time goes along, the high school 
bands and orchestras will be re- 
cruited; these children will enter 
the larger organizations with exper- 
ience, orchestral routine, and a taste 
and desire for such work with the 
result that the whole standard will 
be raised, and many things now im- 
possible will be comparatively easy 
to accomplish. 

One of our daily papers, The Capi- 
tal, has a Newsboys’ Club of nearly 
five hundred membership. We have 
organized a boys glee club and an or- 
chestra as part of their activities. 
This particular feature is taken care 
of by the Board of Education as a 
part of the night school work. 

For many years great efforts have 
been put forth by municipalities, 
various organizations, and music 
lovers of wealth for the encourage- 
ment of great symphony orchestras. 
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Of Interest To You 


TEACHERS AND EDUCATORS 


SIXTY-FIVE 


FOLK DANCES 
OF FINLAND 


SEVENTY-THREE 


FOLK DANCES 
OF DENMARK 


With Detailed Descriptions and Illustrations 


* .» Paper, $1.50 Net 
Price Cloth, $2.50 Net 


* 2 Paper, $1.50 Net 
Price Cloth, $2.50 Net 


Edited and translated by ELIZABETH BURCHENAL, A. B. 
Inspector of Athletics, BOARD OF EDUCATION, New York Citp 
Miss Burchenal's contribution to authentic Folk-Dances comprised in the two 
volumes here announced is particularly valuable as the Dances are not compiled 
from text books but are a transcript from life. The author learned them by danc- 
ing them with the people in the land where they originated. 
Descriptive circuiar giving contents of each volume sent on request 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


3 East 43rd St. N.Y. 














SchoolOditions 


The Most Popular Song Books 


Because he apprecia- 
ted the increase of sen- 
timent favoring college 
songs in our prepara- 
tory schools, and be- 
cause he questioned the 
educational advisability 
of introducing to youth 
during his transitional 
years many of our too- 
free college songs. Prof. 








Leo. R. Lewis compiled 
and edited “School 
Songs with College 
Flavor.” 


The collection contains all the old and 
new popular college songs, edited and re- 
vised to eliminate the objectionable fea- 
tures in the originals but to retain the 
very desirable sentiments of friendship 
and loyalty. The music has all been care- 
fully arranged for youthful voices, includ- 
ing the interchangeable alto-tenor part. 
This truly unique collection is proving 
exceedingly popular in High Schools and 
Prepatory Schools. Price, in flexible cloth 
binding, 55 cents postpaid. 

OTHER SONG BOOKS FOR SCHOOL USE 
Im flexible or stiff cloth binding. 


We are publishers of a complete series 
of school edition song books and will be 
pleased to send you complete descriptive 
and contents catalogue on request. 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDRIDGE, Publishers 


30 Irving Place, N. Y. City. 








MUSIC FOR Mixed Voices 





OLD BLACK JOE: mw. le 
OLD FOLKS AT HOME et 
DIXIE’S LAND: —— "et 


Raia" =s MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME 


SWEET GENEVIEVE _ 


Catalog of Glees, Madrigals, Part Songs, Chor- 
uses free for the asking. A postal card will 
bring it. 

WM. A. POND & COMPANY 
18 W. 37th Street 
NEW YORK 





You'll Like Gambleized Music 


t's BOUND to give satis- 

faction. Cheapest in 
the long run. We sell 
everything published in 
octavo and sheet music 
gambleized. Additional 
cost is 3c for sheet music 
and 2c for octavo. Give 
Gambleized music a trial, 
and you'll use no other. 


“It's the solution of a long 
and vexing question."’ 


H H 67 V . 
Gamble Hinged Music Co., © ¥92,8urse, S 
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APPRECIATION OF MUSIC SERIES 


Vol. I. GREAT MODERN COMPOSERS -_ - 


Cloth, $1.50 


By Daniel Gregory Mason. 
THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, 2 West 45th St., New York. 
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Many cities can boast of such orches- 
tras now, while others are still hero- 
ically struggling with the problem, 
meeting more or less successfully the 
difficulties involved. Yet it is safe 
to say that fully ninety per cent of 
the players in such orchestras are 
foreign-born, with foreign training. 
Doubtless the great cause for this is 
the fact that we have not permitted 
children with inclinations in this di- 
rection to begin early enough, and to 
consistently pursue the mastery of 
such instruments. 

The playing of an instrument in 
an orchestra, great or small, opens 
up a splendid means of livelihood, 
hence the development of school or- 
chestras, and the introduction of such 
instruction in the schools, and the 
consistent encouragement of these 
activities, if looked at from the utili- 
tarian standpoint alone may be just 
as truly vocational as the training of 
wood workers, of printers, of the 
manual training in general; or may 
be considered to be just as voca- 
tional as the training we gave in 
commercial departments. 

The effect upon the regular rou- 
tine of music work may be easily 
marked by its benefits. The ultimate 
good results may be left to the vision 
of the far-sighted who know that 
great benefits may accrue from small 
beginnings. 





TAKING THINGS AS THEY 
ARE! 

By Mrs. Ann Dixon, Duluth, Minn. 

You have asked for a message— 
“Something of difficulties overcome 
or plans hoped for.” 

Coming to Duluth last year, with 
hopes high, full of enthusiasm, keen 
for work—I encountered conditions, 
some of purely local color, which 


would not and could not be under- 
stood by outside people. Were I to 
write of difficulties, seemingly un- 
surmountable obstacles, which have 
been only partially overcome, it 
would fill the bulletin, so I shall 
write of a few things which cause us 
to feel a little optimistic over the 
situation of music. 

In the High Schools the organiza- 
tion of a chorus and the beginning 
of class work demanded immediate 
attention. A new High School had 
been opened in the West end which 
was the outgrowth of a small in- 
dustrial High. Here music had not 
entered, except in a most casual way. 
At the Central, another High School, 
with an enrollment of about 1400 
pupils, music had been given one 
period a day, for a chorus of picked 
voices, called a Musical society. This 
formed a nucleus for a choir, which 
sang at all assemblies, the chorus 
numbering from thirty or forty up 
to as many as could unite at the 
period assigned. 

The grade work had been carried 
on by one teacher for thirty-eight 
schools, text books were lacking in 
some places and in others places 
what they had were poor. Part work 
in some schools was below par and 
boy voices, especially changed voices 
had not been encouraged, so that boy 
voices in the High School were at a 
premium. 

With two teachers to start the re- 
organization—it was decided for us, 
that one should take the grades, the 
other the High School work. So one 
teacher traveling 27 miles, the 
length of our city, and climbing one 
mile high, reached all grade schools 
once in a long while. 

The High School work we divided 
—two days at one (West) and three 
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HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


By Hollis Dann, Professor of Music Corneil University 


FIRST YEAR MUSIC - - - - - 60 cents 
SECOND YEAR MUSIC - - - - 32 cents 
THIRD YEAR MUSIC - - - - - 36 cents 
FOURTH YEAR MUSIC (in preparation) 
FIFTH YEAR MUSIC _ (in preparation) 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, complete - $1.00 
The same. Book One - - - - 50 cents 
The same. Book Two - - - - 65 cents 


The new Hollis Dann Music Course is designed to present an abundance 
of song and sight-reading material for the use of children studying music in 
the public schools. It is based on sound principles of pedagogy and psychology 
and on the author’s twenty-five years’ experience as teacher and supervisor of 
music throughout all the grades, from the kindergarten through the elementary 
school, the high school, and even the University. As a result the course has a 
breadth and richness otherwise impossible. 

A unique feature of the Hollis Dann Music Course is the very careful grad- 
ing of all the materials included—a vitally important matter from the stand- 
point of both the child and the grade teacher. Since the sight-reading material 
is kept directly within the reading vocabulary of the pupil, the latter is really 
enabled to read at sight a large amount of music with pleasure as well as profit. 
In the opinion of the author, elementary music reading can be carried on with 
as much facility and confidence as elementary English reading, provided the ma- 
terial is kept equally well within the range of the pupil’s vocabulary. 

The sight-reading material, both with and without words, is musicianly 
and attractive, leading to a proper understanding of melody and an instructive 
appreciation of the phrase, in addition to furnishing ample practice in the par- 
ticular tonal and rhythmic problems of the grade. 

Each book has a large amount of song material, with unusually desirable 
features, such as: 

1. Superior texts suited to the age of the pupil and valuable as literature. 

2. Melodies that are singable and intelligible, carrying their own harmo- 
nies without accompaniment. This important feature is lacking in most series 
of books for schools. 

3. The stress and accents of words and music coincide, thus avoiding the 
unnatural and inartistic prolongation of unaccented words and syllables, so fatal 
to artistic interpretatiun and so damaging to a good song. The usual unnatural 
and drawiing pronounciation of words in children’s singing is here minimized 
and largely eliminated by the happy agreement of words and texts in the songs. 

The books are very attractive and well suited for home use; not only are 
the songs beautiful and appealing, but a large proportion of them are provided 
with piano accompaniments. 
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days at Central. Music would be 
elective for any pupil, but the Fresh- 
men must elect music or drawing. 
My only chance was with Freshmen. 
Music or drawing must be taken 
twice a week, and to this end one 
period of English might be omitted 
for one period of music or drawing. 
The second period could be taken at 
any time the pupils had free. Conse- 
quently after much shifting all the 
pupils were assigned to periods, but 
with such results that no class was 
the same for two periods. With seven 
periods a day on three different days 
we had twenty-one different classes. 
Classes came with varied combina- 
tions, one bass, no tenor, three altos, 
and the rest sopranos, any other 
combination as it happened. 

The room assigned for music, 
forty-two, 


would accomodate only 
so our chorus numbers were limited. 
No larger room was available, for 


the assembly room used for 
study, every period. 

But we sang, studied, analyzed, 
and listened and gained some knowl- 
edge of theory. As a result, this 
year, three classes of upper class 
people with a few Juniors and Sen- 
iors, have chosen Advanced Theory, 
History and Appreciation. 

The society or chorus for this year, 
has grown and many who looked 
upon me last year as an alien and an 
intruder, evidently believe in my 
sincerity of purpose and have joined 
the ranks. One hundred now prac- 
tice one period a week for fifteen 
minutes, to prepare hymns or chorus- 
es for the other two assembly per- 
iods. Last year we were expected 
to sing at three assemblies with no 
time for practice. Every afternoon 
after school is taken for other activi- 
ties and no night work is allowed. 


was 





Last year for the first time, a Boy’s 
Glee Club and a Girls’ Glee Club 
were maintained and an orchestra 
held together. These made a begin- 
ning for this year; now each is alive 
and growing. 

This year an additional teacher in 
the department has made it possible 
to divide the work. The two High 
Schools, two Jr. Highs, and the grade 
work is divided among three teachers 
and all grade work from Kinder- 
garten to the High School can be 
systematically supervised. 

The musical people of the city and 
a club organization which takes a 
keen interest in our work, and is 
most helpful, has promised us a vic- 
trola for the High School work. 
This with orchestra instruments 
which have been solicited, with ma- 
terial which the Board has allowed 
us this year and with additional text 
books, with supplementary material 
for chorus and orchestra, we hope 
for better grade work and especially 
for greater interest taken by boys in 
the grades which will spur on our 
High School music. Grade orches- 
tras have been started and these will 
feed our High School orchestras. 

In time we hope for a larger room 
for a larger chorus singing, to lead 
into general assembly singing, and 
we hope for more time for music 
study. 

We are allowed credits for our 
music work and hope to be allowed 
credit for outside work also. We 
hope to grow into larger, better com- 
munity work. We hope to vitalize 
the work, so that it will permeate the 
whole school, and that a large part 
of the whole will elect it, not a small 
part of the minority, who think it is 
for the favored few who have special 
talent for it. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


ORCHESTRA 


BY 


L. M. GORDON 


in two books 


THE MOST UNIQUE, USEFUL AND 
SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL ORCHESTRAL 
WORK PUBLISHED. A TEXT BOOK 
AND DELIGHTFUL RECREATION AND 
CONCERT COLLECTION COMBINED. 
MODERATELY PRICED. A TRIAL IN- 
SURES ITS PERMANENT ADOPTION 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Ist, 2nd, and 3d Violins, Viola, Cello 
and Bass, Flute, Clarinets, 
Cornets, Horns, Trom- 
bones, Drums, 

Piano. 





We Specialize in School Music 


The above work or any other material 
sent for examination. 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 


The Willis Music Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





“Parks’ High School Songs” 


For Male Voices 


A Comprehensive Collection of “Sing- 
able Songs,” designed to meet the require- 
ments of the daily school-room program, 
together with an attractive list of supple- 
mentary Humorous and Recreative num- 
bers, prepared with a view to supplying 
appropriate music, for the Special Days 
of the entire School year. 

EIGHTY PAGES, Royal Octavo, printed 
from engraved plates, thread-stitched to 
open flat, and substantially bound with 
cover-paper of special design. 


Price 60 cents the Copy 


‘*Parks’ High School Songs’’ 


For Mixed Voices 


Uniform in size and style with the 
volume for Male Voices announced above. 
Issued in January 1915, this book for 
Mixed Voices has enjoyed a iarger sale, 
within the same period of time, than any 
other in our entire Catalog. 

Price 60 cents the Copy 
Discount to bona-fide Music Teachers and 
Supervisors, IN ANY QUANTITY, 25 
per cent from retail price per 
copy, NOT PREPAID 


The J. A. Parks Co. 


YORK, NEBRASKA, U. S. A. 






































This song book will make 
music teaching easier for 





of 


A million and a half copies 
of this wonderful little 


S0 ng in ni ‘| 


Wha v v idl 


So M 











you as it has for thousands 
of other teachers. It con- 
tains a carefully graded 
selection of well liked 
songs, in easy keys, that 
all children can readily 
sing. 


ONLY 


book have been sold. It 
has lightened the task of 
thousands of teachers and 
made children want to 
sing. Send for it and let 
32 it simplify your music 
teaching. 


The 101 Besi Songs 


The new and old songs that will ive—the melodies with a purpose 
—are in this book. Patriotic, Sacred, College and Folk Songs, Songs 
of Sentiment and the Home — all with words and music complete. 


3G a copy in lots of 100 or more, F. O. B. Chicago. 
Oc per dozen, prepaid, or 10c per copy, prepaid. 


- obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more may be made up partly of 





Beginner’s Book of Songs 


of simple bye ——y- rote songs 
ee. - for tea ners little tots. 
| Sold at same low price. 











The Fable Company 


“Beginner’s Book of Songs” provided you 
cannot use 100 copies of either one. 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers 
Mentioning this paper, 




















SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY MUSIC 


Operettas and Cantatas by leading American Composers, viz: The Peace 
Pipe (mixed voices), by Frederick S. Converse; Contest of the Nations 
(mixed voices), by N. Clifford Page; Hiawatha’s Childhood (treble voices) 
by Bessie M. Whiteley: Queen of the Garden (treble voices), by Carrie 
Bullard; Spring Rapture (treble voices), by Harvey W. Gaul; Melilotte 
(treble voices), by David Stevens. 


Famous Operas (carefully edited and abridged for stage or concert use) viz: 
Martha, Bohemian Girl, Tannhaeuser, Carmen, Aida, etc. 


Masterpieces of Dramatic Music: mixed voices—5 to 10 minute selections 
from Famous Operas — viz: Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Rienzi, Rigoletto, 


Aida, Patience, Martha, Lohengrin, Faust, Orpheus, etc. 


Standard Songs [6 pamphlets]—5 to 15c, viz: — Popular Songs, 18 Songs for 
Community Singing, 20 Best Hymns, Christmas Songs, Oratorio Choruses, 


Opera Choruses. 


The Laurel Octavo: over 500 titles including many examples of high-class 
music not to be found in any other Catalogue. 


The School Song Book — For Popular Singing — Osbourne McConathy. 


The Laurel Song Book—High Schools—W. L. Tomlins. 

The Laurel Music Reader—7th and 8th Grades—W. L. Tomlins. 
The Laurel Songs for Girls— High Schools—M. Teresa Armitage. 
Indian Games and Dances—Alice Fletcher 


and 


JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS — new 
M. Teresa Armitage 
5th, 6th and 7th or 7th and 8th grades — regular or supplemen- 


tary. This remarkable new book is the fulfillment of a long « aer- 
ished purpose to raise the standard for music in these grades. 


It offers Music not Method. 


100 Other Important Titles 


C. C. BIRCHARD & C0.,--BOSTON 














